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I wonder if any one can give us a little light on the subject of drainage 
and how to dispose of sewage where there is no public system of drain¬ 
age. We have about two acres of land which is chiefly a white soft lime¬ 
stone, very absorbent. Water is one of our luxuries and does not run 
to waste. The sun and air do a great deal for us as germicides. The 
work here in Turkey is most fascinating and the opportunities great, not 
only for one’s self, but in fitting the native women for the needs of the 
country. 

A Journal reader in Massachusetts offers to send her Journal 
each month to any missionary nurse who cannot afford to subscribe 
for it. She has also a number of full year’s numbers which she would 
send to any mission hospital or training school. Her address will be 
given to anyone wishing to accept this kind offer. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF NURSING AND THE 
BRITISH NURSING PRESS * 

By MARY BURR 

If there were any question of the vitality of the profession of 
nursing, or of the progress which it has made in the past quarter of a 
century, I would just state this one fact. Twenty years ago there was 
not one professional association of nurses in the world, and not a single 
journal in the press solely devoted to their interests, and now there are 
few civilized countries where trained nurses are not associated for pro¬ 
fessional purposes, and where they do not own and control a professional 
organ. The subject, therefore, of the History of the Professional Nurs¬ 
ing Press is one of such enormous importance to nurses that its place 
in the program of this great International Conference requires no 
excuse. 

Order—Organization—Unity-—by them alone is it possible for a 
class of workers to succeed, to be strong, to have liberty of speech and 
conscience to live decently, and withstand the almost overwhelming 
pressure of industrial conditions, which in the furious competition for 
abnormal wealth, grinds the individual to powder. 

Order, organization, unity one must have. Yet none of these things 
are possible to the inarticulate. The vocal chords of the world are all 
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too weak to give effective expression to human demands, to touch the 
world’s tympanum, and reach the conscience of humanity. 

But listen to the never ceasing clang of the modern printing press, 
and who can fail to realize that it will resound to the furthermost ends 
of the earth. Those of you, therefore, who have a message to send will 
be wise to pick up the latest self-filling “ stylo,” put pen to paper, and 
with what force is in you boom it forth in black and white. 

Organization minus articulation is impossible. It is with a certain 
amount of modest pride, therefore, that English nurses can prove that 
they were the first to realize this law, and to obey it. 

In the few minutes at my disposal in which to relate, “ The History 
of the British Journal of Nursing,” I must compress one of the most 
striking stories of journalism to very modest dimensions. 

It was in the year 1887 that the first awakening of the professional 
spirit in the English nursing world was apparent. It was in that year 
• that the first step was taken towards the organization of the nursing 
profession, by the inauguration of the British Nurses’ Association, upon 
the suggestion of Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, with the cooperation of Miss 
Isla Stewart and half-a-dozen progressive hospital Matrons. I may 
remind you that the objects of that Association were defined by its 
Founders to be “ To unite British nurses together in membership of a 
recognized profession for their mutual support and assistance; to improve 
their education; to provide for their proper certification and registra¬ 
tion; and to enable them to obtain, when thoroughly trained, a just 
reward for their work.” 

It is an old story, but one which some day, perhaps, will be fully 
told, how bitterly opposed the then employers of nurses, the Committees 
of the large majority of the leading London hospitals, and the private 
nursing associations were, with a few splendid exceptions to this first 
attempt to unite nurses together. Pamphlets were written and circulated 
broadcast, condemning the formation of the British Nurses’ Association 
as “most injurious to the best interest of nurses.” The lay editor of 
the Hospital week by week virulently attacked the young Society, and 
his paper stigmatized those who joined the Association as “the scum of 
the nursing profession.” The Association had no power of replying to 
these attacks, when, at the most critical moment, in 1888, a firm of 
publishers determined to issue a nursing journal, and the editor had 
the wisdom to approach the leaders of the nursing reform movement, 
and to determine that his paper in future should represent their views. 
So The Nursing Record (now The British Journal of Nursing) came into 
existence. It threw itself into the campaign with immense energy and 
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pluck. It refuted week by week every argument brought against the 
Association; it carried the war into the enemy’s country, and made 
such scathing exposures of the motives underlying the opposition that 
within a few months the pamphlets ceased to be published, and the 
opposition became a matter of secret influence rather than public abuse. 
For five years, however, the Association was opposed at every turn, 
privately and publicly, and it was in no small measure due to the edu¬ 
cational effects produced by the articles published in The Nursing Record, 
and to the constant bold advocacy of that journal that the Association 
was at last able to obtain a Royal Charter, the first body of women in 
the United Kingdom to obtain that ancient and honorable form of 
incorporation. 

But the victory of the nurses was not yet. The Royal Charter won, 
the nurses had to face a greater danger. An open enemy is easy to fight, 
but a false friend cannot be met by honorable persons on equal terms. 
The betrayal by the officers in power of the principles for which the 
British Nurses’ Association was founded was one of the most cruel 
acts of injustice to women which has ever been perpetrated but has 
proved a most useful lesson to the nursing world at large. 

At this juncture a strong and steadfast organ in the press was 
invaluable. The Nursing Record remained true to the principles for 
which the association was founded, and the debt owed by the profession 
at large to those who guided its policy is incalculable. 

The opposition to the professional cooperation of nurses, voiced 
by the commercial nursing press, concentrated itself very naturally upon 
its fearless advocate, and the most strenuous efforts were made to ruin 
the journal. The nurses at many hospitals were strictly forbidden to 
purchase or read The Nursing Record being publicly informed that to 
do so would be “ disloyal to their hospital.” Important firms were 
urged not to advertise in the journal, and the argument was more than 
once used that they would lose orders from public and charitable insti¬ 
tutions if they did so. It is easy, therefore, to understand under what 
enormous difficulties The Nursing Record conducted its work for the 
nursing profession, and it fully explains the fact that its first proprietors 
lost so heavily upon it that they sold the journal after some three years 
to another firm, which after another three years had also lost so much 
that they proposed to stop the issue of the paper. 

At this crisis, realizing the immense work which the journal had 
accomplished for nurses in the few years of its existence, and how abso¬ 
lutely essential it was to have such an organ in the press, if liberty of 
conscience for nurses and power to cooperate were to be possible, Dr. and 
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Mrs. Bedford Fenwick purchased the journal. From what has already 
been said, it can easily be understood that for some years they carried 
on the paper at a great financial loss. It must, indeed, have required an 
extraordinary sense of professional duty, great tenacity of purpose, and 
untiring work to continue to advocate a cause which for the next suc¬ 
ceeding few years met with the bitterest opposition, and with very slowly 
increasing support. Indeed, from 1894 for some eight years, these con¬ 
ditions continued to exist, and thousands of pounds were spent, not only 
in fighting registration in England, but in circulating the journal 
throughout other countries, and arousing public and professional' knowl¬ 
edge and interest in the environment, education, and status of nurses. 

But those who have the courage to fight for a good cause are con¬ 
fident of ultimate victory, and The Nursing Record has had the proud 
satisfaction of seeing the cooperation of nurses in many countries, 
followed by useful legislation, and a most bcneficient change in public 
opinion in everything which touches the education and status of trained 
nurses in England. A Select Committee of the House of Commons 
has reported in favor of the Registration of Nurses by the State, a 
weighty pronouncement which has received the almost unanimous sup¬ 
port of the British Medical Association. It has also watched with keen 
gratification the growth of the professional nursing press in the United 
States, the great Britisli Colonies, and in several European countries. 

The natural result of a constantly increasing circulation at home 
and abroad, and an increasing circle of advertisers, having at last ren¬ 
dered The British Journal of Nursing first self-supporting, and then a 
paying property, and the great cause, the Organization and Registration 
of the Nifrsing Profession having come within sight of success, the most 
important step in its history was last year taken by the proprietors. 

A proprietary journal had never been Mrs. Fenwick’s ideal for the 
organ of British Nurses, and in 1900 “ The Nursing Press, Ltd.,” was 
formed, through the medium of which shares in the journal were offered 
to nurses in sympathy with its policy. By this means it is possible that 
it should gradually be accquired by the nurses of the United Kingdom 
as their own property, and thus belong to them in perpetuity. It is 
to be hoped that future generations of nurses will appreciate the immense 
sacrifices by which their journal has been preserved to them. 

THE BRITISH NURSING PRESS 

For many years The British Journal of Nursing was the only journal 
in the United Kingdom edited by a professional nurse, and it remains 
to this day the only weekly organ trained nurses have in the press. 
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But the foundation of the Leagues of Nurses in England has given 
a great stimulus to nursing literature. Quite a number of these societies 
now issue magazines which are admirably written, edited, and printed. 
We have League News, the journal of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Nurses, 
St. John’s House News, and the League Journals of the Chelsea Infirm¬ 
ary Nurses, the Leicester Infirmary Nurses, the General Hospital Bir¬ 
mingham Nurses, the Kingston Infirmary Nurses, the Royal South 
Hants Hospital Nurses, and the Parish of Nottingham Nurses. The 
Queen’s Nurses Magazine, the organ of the Nurses of the Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Jubilee Institute, is an attractive and excellent magazine, and 
the last addition to our professional journals, The Irish Trained Nurse 
and Hospital Review, in its first issue announced that it was edited, 
owned, and published by nurses for nurses. 

THE MORAL 

The lessons, then, which the history of the British Journal of 
Nursing —briefly and imperfectly as I have sketched it—appear to me 
to teach, are surely of the highest interest and importance to the nursing 
profession. It proves the immense value of a weekly journal, voicing 
the opinions, the rightful* aspirations, the just demands, the expert 
judgments of a great body of professional women; it shows how powerless 
nurses would have been in the past, and would be in the future, if they 
did not possess such a journal; and it emphasizes the far-sightedness 
and wisdom which has afforded the nurses of the future the opportunity 
of acquiring an established property which will, I hope, for all future 
time, stand as it has stood, for justice and self-government for trained 
nurses, so that they may develop their noble work for the health and 
happiness of humanity. 


Sanitary science may well be proud of her achievements. Epi¬ 
demics which used to be so fatal and so widespread are now known only 
by tradition. The problems of supplying food and pure water and of 
removing waste are being met on a prodigious scale. Municipal authori¬ 
ties are insisting on wholesome milk and are penalizing culprits in this 
regard. The spread of tuberculosis is being markedly checked by means 
of the registration of cases which health departments require. Tene¬ 
ment house departments are bringing about reforms which are humani¬ 
tarian in the loftiest sense of the term.— Journal American Medical 
Association. 



